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*THE BANNER THAT WELCOMES THE WORLD. 

BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTII . 

The dawn of new ages is breaking, 

The cycle of Concoi-d has come; 
There is peace in the echoing bugle, 

And a festival march in the drum. 
To-day the old Sandy Hook wakens 

An echo that never will cease : 
O'er the spot where the patriot perished 

The winds lift the banner of peace ! 
O flag of the Navesink Highlands 

That patriot bands gave the air, 
The joy that our bosoms is thrilling 

The hearts of the ages shall share. 
The war ships, the peace ships, shall hail thee. 

The prows from the nations oppressed, 
As thy iris gleams forth from the heaven 

At the sentinelled gates of the West. 
The eye of the emigrant mother 

Shall long through the melting mist gaze. 
And turn into tears to behold thee, 

And close in the silence of praise. 
The sky-piercing eye of the sailor 

From afar shall thy sun ripples view ; 
The tempest-tossed traveller returning 

Shall pledge his allegiance anew. 
The skies of good will bend above us. 

The ocean beneath us rolls fair; 
The chords of new harmonies move us; 

What seest thou, seer of the air? 
The west winds breathe low for thy message, 

And wait it the waters irapearled. 
Speak, flag of the ocean auroras. 

Speak, banner that welcomes the world! 

Liberty, thou who hast lifted 
My eye to the walls of the sun, 

1 float for the new years of heaven 

The brotherhood conflict has won. 
No longer for races contending. 

For men move the cycles sublime; 
The summons for peace is ascending 

From the jubilee trumpets of time ! 
I salute thee, O feet that have followed 

Fair Hesper to destinies new. 
I salute ye, O pioneers coming, 

I bid ye, O voyagers, adieu ! 
In the midst of the surge, in the tempest. 

With the sunlight or cloud on my brow, 
I float for the best of all ages, 

And the best of all ages is now ! 
That to man may be given his birthright, 

To knowledge, the future that waits ; 
Equality, freedom to labor. 

And labor, the wealth it creates. 

* Read at the dedication of the liberty and peace pole at Naveaink 
Highlands on the 25th nit. 



That the temples of truth, for their master. 

By charity's feet may be trod; 
That hearts that are humble and human. 

May do the swift service of God. 
Fraternity, rise to thy mission. 

The noblest since order began. 
Till the nations are brothers united 

In one federation of man ! 
The future stands waiting to greet thee. 

And battle her standards has furled. 
And hangs like a signal of heaven 

The flag to humanity given, 
For which all the heroes have striven ! 

Hail, banner that welcomes the world! 



THE NAVAL PARADE. 



The Columbian Naval Parade is over. It has been the 
object of universal attention and conversation from the 
first assembling of the ships at Hampden Roads until the 
close of the street parade in New York on Friday the 28th 
ult. From its own standpoint it has been a great success. 
It was no easy thing to gather together from different 
parts of the earth thirty-five ships of war of ten nations, 
some of which have no very friendly feelings towards one 
another, and take them through a cruise, a parade and a 
review such as have just taken place from Hampden Roads 
to the mouth of the Hudson. 

It is scarcely possible that any other nation except the 
United States could have done this. It is a great credit 
and honor to us that we were in such relations of friendli- 
ness to the powers represented as to be able to do the 
apparently impossible ; much more creditable than that 
we were able to put thirteen well built ships of war into 
favorable comparison with the war vessels of other nations. 

It is equally impossible that such a naval exhibition 
should have taken place in any earlier age of the world. 
Half a century ago even, if these vessels had come into 
contact, they would have proceeded to blow each other's 
sides in, instead of firing salvos and making pretty exhi- 
bitions of men and flags. 

It is not therefore wholly improper to speak of this 
great gathering of ships as an "armada of peace," as 
some of the papers have done. It is the growing spirit of 
friendliness and peace of our time that made it possible, 
and not the improvement in armor plate and destructive 
guns. The results of the meeting and exhibition of these 
ships in a peaceful way will also help, in some degree, to 
deepen the feelings of friendship between the nations. 
No fleet of war ships could be put to any better use, and 
since they exist it would be an excellent scheme to keep 
them together and send them round the world to exhibit, 
in turn, in all the chief harbors of the different continents. 
This would cost two millions or so extra each year, but 
it would be the next best thing to sinking them outright 
and deciding never to build any more. 
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There was much that was admirable in the parade. 
The order, the discipline, the courtesies, the beauty of 
the movements of the big ships, the skilful manipulation 
of the flags, the fine uniforms flashing in the sunlight, the 
flying colors, the splendid columns of marching men, the 
stirring music. Even the most sincere peace man has hard 
work not to admire all this. la itself it is admirable, 
magnificent, like a display of meteors or comets or rain- 
bows. It was the love of display and splendor that 
brought the great crowds on the shores to witness the 
scene. The papers are saying that it was the great in- 
terest felt in our new navy that called out the enthusiasm 
of the spectators. But probably not one in ten of them 
cared a farthing whether we have any navy or not. The 
taxpayers who were gathered there got their money's 
worth in show and glitter, and will probably grumble just 
as much as ever about taxes when they get home. 

While all the pomp and splendor of this scene were 
going on, we had reflections. Why is it that only the war 
side of humanity, the art of killing and destruction, gets 
up such splendid demonstrations as this ? Take off all 
this display and glitter and let the ghastly skeleton of war 
be seen in its reality, and not another army could ever be 
mustered on the field of battle. 

These thirty-five floating fortifications cost at least fifty 
millions of dollars for their original construction. To 
build all of the war vessels of all classes now afloat could 
not ha^ve cost less than twenty times this sum, or one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. The annual outlay for keeping 
up all these war navies is at least one fourth of this sum 
and probably much more, or from two hundred and fifty 
to five hundred millions a year. What could not be done 
with these vast sums of money if turned into the channels 
of peace-making? Last year the Swiss government voted 
three thousand francs to aid the Peace Congress, and this 
year the Norwegian has voted the sum of seven thousand 
to aid the Inter-parliamentary Conference to be held this 
summer in Christiania. Those, so far as we know, are 
the first sums ever voted directly to support the peace 
movement. 

Again, most of these thirty-five ships are under ten 
years old and some of them are already sufficiently anti- 
quated to be useless in a time of actual warfare. Ten 
years more will put them all on the retired list, and new 
ones costing much more will take their places. The next 
hundred war vessels built will cost three hundred millions 
of dollars. 

The remark made above about this demonstration 
being in some measure in the interests of peace was made 
in all sincerity. But while watching with a feeling of 
admiration the splendid water spectacle in New York 
harbor, one could not help thinking of something else. 
The reporters of the papers, as their sketches show, could 
not help comparing these ships one with another and 
guessing which would whip in actual fight. 

The truth is they were made for fighting. Every feature 
in their construction was planned with that in view, and 
the pleasure in many a heart at sight of the splendor of 
the great parade must have been greatly spoiled at thought 
of the scenes of carnage and ruin through which these 
same ships and men may have to pass. 

Why do such vessels exist? They were not made for 
show. Take off the covering of glitter and pomp and you 
find staring you in the face the national hatred and dis- 
trust which built every war ship on the sea. These 



hatreds and suspicions are wicked and inhuman, and there- 
fore such ships instead of standing for civilization and 
progress are but the outward symbols, decked out in 
modern finery, of that which is lowest and crudest in 
human nature. Hatred, revenge, distrust ! These are 
the words that ought to be written high up on the prows 
of them all. 

In the case of our own navy, there is not the shadow of 
an excuse, outside of wholly infounded fear, for adding 
another vessel to it. Every nation respects us. No 
nation is thinking of attacking us. The money spent on 
three million dollar battle-ships is absolutely wasted. 
Not even the magnificence of such a spectacle as that just 
witnessed can justify us in what we are doing. In this 
respect, instead of bringing up other nations to our own 
plane, we are going headlong down to theirs. For the 
sake of the superficial and ephemeral respect of nations 
essentially warlike, we are sacrificing a deeper and truej 
one inspired by our civil and religious freedom, a respect 
much more powerful for guarding our shores than all the 
armor-plated battle-ships that we can build. In some as 
yet unforeseen way we are sure to reap the fruits of this 
inexcusable folly. * 



THE COMING EEFORM — A WOMAN'S WORD. 

BT MART ELIZABETH BLAKE OF BOSTON. 

[ Reprinted by request.] 

It is strange what a hold old habits retain upon the 
world at large, although the circumstances which formed 
them may have entirely disappeared. Centuries ago the 
total absence of law, and the poor apology for order 
which existed among the governing forces of masses of 
men, rendered an appeal to arms the only solution possi- 
ble in case of difficulties between individuals or nations. 
A blind feeling of reverence and trust in the divine power 
accompanied this attempt at settlement ; so that, entering 
upon the battle, or the duel, with the conviction that God 
would aid the victim and confound the oppressor, it fre- 
quently resulted that right did make might, and that 
wrong was vanquished by justice. Our broader and sad- 
der wisdom has laughed such faith to scorn ; intricate 
relations between community and community, as well as 
complicated laws governing society, have increased a 
thousandfold the causes of quarrel and misconception ; we 
have removed the duel from the pale of civilization and 
Christianity, and relegated all questions of dispute between 
man and man, whether civil or criminal, to the arbitration 
of courts or to the decision of a body of jurors. But we 
still have recourse to war as settlement of diflSculty be- 
tween nations ; and the wickedness which we call murder 
in the singular becomes transformed to glory in the plural. 
We do this with open eyes, and unabashed ; although we 
know but too well by bitter experience of life and the 
world, that the justice of a cause, or the honesty of a 
motive, count for less than nothing in determining the 
result, if the opposite side can produce more men and 
more money to equip them. What a sad commentary 
upon the state of public opinion, and upon the forces 
which rule the chances of defeat or success, is this sen- 
tence taken from an editorial of the New York Sun 
apropos of the question between the United States and 
Canada : " It is not the right or the wrong, the justice or 
injustice of a cause that determines these disputes among 



